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PREFACE. 


O R power over Nature, eccording ro the fine obſer- * 


wation of Bacon, increaſes with our phyſical knotu- 


ledge. The remark may be extended to moral knows- 
tedge; for as moral cauſes come to be more fully under- 
Flood, wwe Hall not only be better enabled to regulate our 
own minds, and the minds of thoſe placed within the 
ſphere of our influence; but the defire to exert 1. 
vill, as in other inſtances, accompany the poſſeffion g 
the POWEr = 2 - 


Upon this principle, Natural Hiftery, which has fo. 


many recommendations beſides, appears to be the ftudy 
beſt adapted to children. The habit it confers of ob- 


Serving animals would obwiate the propenſiiy, now fo com- 


mon, to torment them: Thus would the early aſſociation 


of pleaſure with cruclty be prevented; and hardneſs 97 


heart, which conſſſts in a diſpeſttion to Be agrecably af. 


Fected by the ſufferings of ſenſitive beings, or, al b:ff, 


in indifference to them, probably become @ very rare qua 


lity. 

5 ut the knowledge of the Natural Hiſtory of our own 
ſpecies, would, 1 believe, be productive of far more Bene. 
ficial conſequences than that if any. other branch of this 
exten/roe ſcience. Parental affe&tion, eſpecially that of 
mothers, ſeldom requires to be ſtrengthened, but it requires, 
in too many caſes, to be directed. Not to give it a bet: 
ter direction is obviouſly, with regard to its objects, the 
fame thing as ſtrengthening it. Beſides, there is nothing 


more amuſmg than to make obſervations, when we have 


any principles with which we can compare them. Hence, 
T conceive, children muſt become, if not more intereſting, 


at leaſt more rationally intereſting, did parents but un- 
der/tand the operation of thoſe powers, which, though due 
are, all of us, every moment expoſed to them, affect chit- 
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Hun cuitli tenfold violence, in proportion to the tenaerneſs 
F their frame. | | = 
Theſe reflections en Parental Afettiom, apply equally 
to Self Preſervation. Both principles are ever active 
aud alert. But both require a Guide; for as long as they 
are actuated ty Lind feeling alone, the chance whether 
they ſhall do harm or good, is pretty nearly equal. 
But two confiderable difficul:ies hand in the way of 
every attempt to aifſeminate information on this important 
ſubjett. In the jirft place, the opinions of different prac- 
titioners of medicine on the influence of heat and cold, are 
zn ſome reſpects as diameirically oppoſite as they were, dur- 
ing the conteſt, concerning the treatment of the ſmali-pox. 
Now, as it would be a want of good faith, to lay down, 
for certain and approved, any diſputed obſercances, it be - 
comes nece{}ary to make ordinary readers umpires in a con- 
troverſy between prefeſſimal men : nnd this can only be 
done by relating, with ftrict adherence to truth, the 
principal fats with which we are acquainted oa the 
ſabjeck. Theſe fact, ſcem to me to form a body of evi- 
dence, fuch as no unprejudiced mind can reſet. And, 
if fo, it is not, in the preſent caſe, neceſJary, that any 
thing ſhould take place like the occurrence in the fable, 
where the patient expires while the Doctors are ſquab - 
bling. . | : 
5 order to obwiaie the ſecond difficulty, I have endea- 
uoured to write in a ſtyle ſo familiar as to be intelligible 
1 to all readers and all hrarers. My purpoſe is to give the 
| pocr, in particular, ſome ideas on the art of rearing chil- 
dren, and to teach theſe who are grown up hto they may 
eſcape ſeveral ſerious diſerders, as well as ſome of thoſe 
| ligllter ailments, which, in this fickle climate, often ren- 
=o der the half of life uncomfortable. T have confined my- 
fel, to a few topics, becauſe I really doubt whether T/hall 
be able to treat ſuch a ſubject in a manner at once 
popular and inſtrudlive. If it fhould be thought that 
TI have ſucceeded, it will be eaſy enough to go for- 
| yard along the ſame track. 
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Vo U can hardly imagine, my friends, what 
havock Death makes among the younger part of 
poor families almoſt all the world over, and in 
Britain, as well as elſewhere. Inoculation, it is true, 
has of late years ſaved thouſands of lives; for the 
natural ſmall-pox, whether it feizes on the old or 
the young, is a moſt unmerciful diſorder. In ſpite. 
of inoculation, however, it is lamentable to think 
what multitudes ſtil! die in the rearing. Infants 
are molt liable to be cut off by accident or loſt by 
miſmanagement; and children the next; grown 
rſons are the moſt hardy, till old age or eter 
childhood comes on; when we are as tender as 
paſt after we are born. But I muſt mention a few 
inſtances, in order to give you a better notion of 
the great mortality of which I am ſpeaking. You 
will then be ſatisfled what a ſerious matter this is 
for our conſideration; and you will hearken more 
heedfully to the directions which J ſhall after- 
_ wards give you, for the preſervation of your own 
health, and that of your children. 75 
Lou muſt know that in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, where the weather is exceedingly cold in 
winter, and were the people live very hardly, it 
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18 nothing uncommon for a mother who has borne 


TWENIT CHILDREN, not to have Two alive. You. 


may imagine then, that if a poor woman in that 


country ſhould have a large family and rear but 


half her children, ſhe has extraordinary good luck 
iniced,—Put you may think that as the Highlands 
of Scotland are a long way off, and as the living 
in that coumry is different ſrom what it is with us, 
you need not trouble your head about what hap- 
pens there. -So I ſhall give you an inſtance nearer 
home. Now I can aſſure you, that with the chil 
dren of the poor in London the caſe is nearly as 
bad. In London, half the children, taking all con- 
ditions together, die before they are five years old. 
But as the children of the rich ſeldom or never ſuffer 
for want of food or cleanlinefs, or of attendance 
when they are fick, the loſs falls heavieſt on the fa- 
milies of hard-working people; and it is moſt likely 
that not leſs than-one-half of their children periſh 
before they are three years old. | 
Take one inſtance more and then I will come 


to the point. Laſt October I was determined to 


find out, what the loſs in children might be in a 
ſituation different both from the Highlands and 
from London. 80 J made the enquiry at a little 
open well -· aired town in Shropſhire, where the 
poor have the better chance of doing well as firing 
is plentiful and cheap. All the inhabitants of this 


town, who had no way of livelihoed but the 


labour of their hands, were aſked how many chul- 
dren they had had in all, and how many out of them 

were dead, | | 
What is exceedingly remarkable, as well as ex- 
ceedingly melancholy to think upon, is this; it 
appeared from wy inquiry, that the largeſt families 
had loſt moſt children in proportion. There were, 
T found, in this ſmall town, thirty poor families 
that had had fix children, or upwards of fix chil- 
eren, each, The whole number of mos x 
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that is, above one child in three. I ſay, already 
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theſe thirty families was „„ „ „246 . 
Out of which there were already dead,....... 90 


dead, becauſe it is to be expected that many more 
will yet be cut off, before they attain the age of 
manhood. There were alſo in this town twenty- 
five poor families, that had had five children or 
under, each; the whole number of children in 
theſe twenty-five families was 102 
Of theſe there were deadvktt i. ꝑ . 212 
that is, not one child in eight. © 

Theſe laſt children, it is very likely, were, upon 


an average, younger than the children of the larger 
families, and therefore they had had fewer years 
to die in: yet, even making all reafonable a[low- 


ance for this difference, the diſproportion of deaths 
between the large and ſmall families will ſtill 
remain very great and lamentable, as it is an 
evident proof of the extreme miſery large families 
muſt endure. e 
You may aſk how this matter ſtands in Briſtol 
and elſewhete, I cannot inform you. I have 
not heard that any ſtrict enquiry has been made. 
So, you ſee, the old faying ſtill holds good—ore 


| half of the world knows not how the other lalf lives. 


I wiſh it were otherwiſe, I confeſs; for the pro- 
per remedy can never be applied, till the evil is 


thoroughly underſtood. 


Now which, think you, is the maſt likely, that 
there ſhould be ſomething wrong in our manage- 
ment? or that three parts in four of our fellow- 
creatures ſhould be doomed unavoidably to periſh, 
before they come to their full growth, without an- 
ſwering any other purpoſe than to give trouble and 
endure pain? If this laſt be the caſe, then of 
all the things in this wide world, whether living or 
dead, the human frame is the worſt contrived and 

| e executed. 
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executed. And J. leave you to judge whether 
Auch a ſuppoſition ſtands to reaſon.— If, then, our 


management of . ourſelves and our children be 
wrong in any material points, a ſtop may be put 


to this exceffive mortality, for we ſhould only have 
to find out what theſe points are, and to ſhape our 
conduct according | | 


Being fully — that by attending to cer- 
tain eaſy practices, at preſent neglected, .the health 
of children and grown people may be preſerved 
and their lives prolonged ; ] deſign to give you 
ſome directions about theſe practices. Tt would be 
eaſieſt to give ſimple directions. But I wiſh to 
make you comprehend the reaſons, upon which 
they are founded. This, I am aware, will be 
difficult; but, it is well worth while to try, becauſe 
people ſeldom do any thing well, except __” 
ſums in arithmetick, unleſs their underſtandi; 
convinced. Then they go to work chearfully, and 
execute properly what they ſet about. 

Do not expect, however, that I am to teach you 
how to doctor yourſelves or others. It is impof- 
fable that you ſhould underſtand the nature or the 
cure of diſorders, unleſs you had firſt learned a 
number of things, each of which requires much 
ſtudy and time. Indeed, whenever a perſon, whe 
does not underſtand theſe things, undertakes! to 
meddle with phyſick, he ſtands a chance of poifon- 
ing himſelf or ſomebody elſe; and though (as is con 
monly faid by the ignorant by way of excufe for 
their interference) their phyſick be ſuch as if it does 
no good *, can do no harm, ſtill by keeping away 
for awhile a perſon of greater ſkull, death may 10 

1 | | | the 

* Theſe ſeemingly firaple things are fometimes dange- 
rous to play with as edge-tools. The Hotwell water and 
alles milk are two ſimple as well as uſeful things. Vet 


perſons who come here with'a ſtrong pulſe, an hard tear- 
ing cough and ſpitting of blood withal, often find to their 


coſt how miſchievous they are, when unadviſedly uſed. 


* . 
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the conſeqrence; for afterwards it may be too late 
tor the moſt ſkilful to ſave the patient. | 
Its, in truth, uſual enough for a prattling Doctor 


when the eldeſt ſon is ill, to pretend to make my 


Lady underſtand to a tittte what is the matter with 


him, and how his draughts are to drive the diſor- 


der out of his. body. But this is merely in the 


way of trade. His only deſign is to give her an 
high notion of his ſkilfulneſs, in order that ſhe 


may tell among her acquaintance, what a fine man 


Dr. Sleetlips is! As to herſelf, ſhe is never a whit 
the wiſer, a'ter he has finiſhed, than before he 
began, his harangue. Now as you cannot under- 
ſtand any more of the matter than my Lady, I 
ſhall confine myſelf to what it lies in your power 
to obſerve and avoid. | | 
1.— Lou will be at no loſs to comprehend how 
much a family muft ſuffer which has neither a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of wholeſome food, nor cloathing 
enough to keep out the cold in winter. The chil- 


dren eſpecially become weak and contract linger- 
ing diſorders, which wear them away by degrees; 
or elſe they are mowed down at once by the 
. meaſles, ſore-throat, fever, or any violent diſor- 
der that may happen to be going about. To keep 


the children ſtrong, and in good plight to ſtand 
ſuch complaints, there is but one way. The father 
muſt be ſober and induſtrious; and the mother 
learn to manage well. Much may be done by fore- 
caſt; a crown laid out with care will go as far to 
ſupply the wants of a family as a pound laid out 
thoughtleſsly. So it behoves a mother to conſider 
well which is the bet way to lay out her money be- 
fore ſhe parts with it; As to the father, I ſhall ſay 


nothing now of the Prog conſequences of his 
drinking hard, as I have already ſet them forth 


* 


at large in the H Rory of Ihaac Fentins. Obſerve 


only, I beſeech you; how much worſe the family 
mult needs fare, hen the father is a ſot, the larger 
e 5 "18: 
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it is. For as more mouths are to be fed out of the 
pittance of his wages than is left for houſekeeping, 
the leſs will go-to each mouth. For this reaſon, 
it is uſual to find more children dead, the more 
any poor couple has had.. Thus where there have 
en as many as eight children in one family, r 


ſhall find commonly enough two or three or four 
dead: but take four families of two children each, 
and all the eight children ſhall often be alive and 
hearty, as I have already obſerved. 3 
2.— But, in the ſecond place, poor people are 
apt, from over-fondneſs, to gorge their children 
at particular times, till they make them quite ill. 
Enougli, but betbæare of too much, is the true maxim 
af diet for all ages and all conditions. Enough is 
faid to be as good as. a fea/? ; but it is better than a 
Feaſt, if the feaſt is to end in a ſurfeit. I have often 
had perſons. (indeed they were generally rich per- 
ſons) complaining to me of being hot and reſtleſs all 
night, and having a foul taſte in their mouths every 
morning. And when I came to examine, what 
was the reaſon of all this, I pray you ? Why, they 
were ſeldom fatisfied without eating more than 
their ſtomach could away with; ſo there lay al- 
moſt conſtantly within them a fermenting maſs of 
undigeſted aliment; and no wonder this ſhould 
f keep the body all, night on the fret, ſo as to pre- 
"BY vent the perſon. from getting his natural reſt. No 
1 complaint, as every body knows, is now-a- days 


1 more common than wind in the ſtomach and 
188 - howels: all the food beyond what the ſtomach 
is | can digeſt runs into fermentation and produces 
þ wind, ſome kinds of food more, ſome leſs. Hence 
1 I have generally found that, when I could pre- 
[| .vail upon people to be moderate in the uſe of a 
proper diet, this complaint was greatly relieved. 
Mi or went off altogether. Children bear to be 
E - _ crammed ſtill worſe than men and women; and 
where this practice is followed, they are very ſoon 


killed by Fiſtakep kindneſs. And 
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And if ever you have obſerved how ſoon children 
are inflamed and made drunk with ſpirituous liquors, 


you may judge that if theſe liquors are only a 


flow poiſon to us, they are a very quick poiſon to 


them: unleſs I could ſhew them to you, it would 


be impoſſible for me to make you conceive what 
pale, ſtupid, milerable objects thoſe children are, 


whoſe parents give them gin or brandy ; which 


is no uncommon practice in ſome parts of this 
kingdom. Stout, healthy children, need no fer- 


mented liquor of any ſort; as to ſickly children, 


wine in ſmall quantities, or beer where the parents 


cannot afford wine, may be good for them; but 


they only waſte the life and ſtrength of others. 
3.—“ J once knew,” ſays Dr. Franklin, © an 
“ inſtance. of four young men, who having worked 


at harveſt in the heat of the day, with a view 


«© of refreſhing themſelves, plunged into a ſpring 
“of cold water. Two died upon the ſpot, a 
third the next morning, and the fourth reco- 
„ vered with great difficulty.” A ſummer ſcarce 
ever paſles over our heads, without our hearing of 
fome perſons dying ſuddenly in conſequence of a. 
Then, ae of cold water when they are hot. 

I believe the ſudden ſhock of the cold water 
occaſions a cramp of the muſcles and of the heart 
itfelf, ſo that it ſtops beating, and will no longer 
drive on the blood. It is what is called the condudting 
power of water for heat thai occaſions the cramp, to 
which ſwimmers are liable. You may underſtand 
what I mean by the condufting prover from the. 
following compariſon. Every blackſmith, nay 
every perſon who has been in a blackſmith's 
ſhop, knows, that if a piece of red-hot iron be 
plunged in water, it will be ſooner quenched and 


cooled than if it be held in the air; This is 


becauſe the water carries. away or conduct the 


heat faſter from the iron than the air goes. Now . 


as our body is alſo a good deal hotter than rivers 
23 | A 6 | And 
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and common fprings, the water cools it faſter than 
air does; and fo occaſions cramps *.' 
Towards the cloſe of the meaſles T have know: 
cramps and contractions of the hands and feet 
come on, when weakly, delicate people have hap- 
pPened to be fuddenly cooled: and Tam acquainted 
with a perſon, who, on moving x foot into a cold 
part of the bed, is often ſeized ' with a pain in the 
* bowels, which I take to be the cramp. 
This only proves that people ſhould be cau- 
tious how they ſuddenly chill themſelves. And 
as you may have often heard before of the danger 
of ſuch acts of imprudence, and may be very wil-. 
ling to believe it, I have been the ſhorter upon 


this head. 

4.— But I ſuſpect you will be ſurpriſed to hear 
and flow to believe what I fhalt tell you next, 
which is, that coughs, and croups, and rheuma- 
tiſms, and J know not how many inflammatory 


diſorders beſides, that attack children and perſons || 


in the flower of life, ariſe from ſuddenly paſſing 
out of cold into heat. This, T am aware, will 
| ſeem a bold and an hard ſaying, becauſe it is con- 
trary to what is commonly apprehended. But as 
it is, in my opinion, a point which can fully be 
proved, and as the life and health of thouſands and 
tens of thouſands depend upon conforming to it 
in practice, I muſt take ſome pains to make myſelf 
underſtood, and you muſt take ſome pains to 
underſtand me; ſo, perhaps, by each moving halt 
way, we ſhall meet in the middle. | 
You muſt obſerve, in the firſt place, that when 
we give the whole body or any part of it a holi- 
| . | | , ys 
It requires great knowledge of medical ſcience to diſ- 
cover why cold produces cramp in theſe inftances, So the 
tollowing conjecture is defigned for the conſideration of 
profeſional people only. Does not the cold, by increaſing 
the irritability of the muſcles, occaſion them to become 
ſpaſmodically or permanently contracted, from the ſame 
ſtimuli which before produced only moderate contractions. 
AMernating with relaxation! . 


: 8 to think of viſible objects, and the beſs a perſon thinks the. 
detter. | 
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clay, it will be the freſlier - afterwards 1 need 


not tell you how much briſker and fitter for buſi- 
neſs a perſon in health riſes after a good night's 
reſt. But there are ſome particular caſes, very 
curious, and ſuch as you may never have heard of. 
Thus a friend of Mine has obſerved, that if yo 
draw your hat over your eyes, cloſe them for a 
minute or two, hum a tune in the mean time, and 


then open your eyes, the day- light will, for a ſhort 
time, appear brighter *; that is, the eye ſees better 
for reſting for a couple of minutes. The fame _ 
thing holds of the ſtomach. Perſons who have 
been ſhut up in a coal work from the falling in of 


the ſides of the pt, and have had nothing to eat 
for three or four days, will be as much intoxicated 


by a baſon of broth as an ordinary perſon by three 


or four quarts of ſtrong beer. Beer or wine 
before dinner affects the head more than after. 


And a quantity of Iiquor that will make a perſon 
after eating only merry, ſhall make him mad if 


he has been faſting long. Accordingly in for- 


mer days, when the Jeſuits wanted any deſperate 


act of wickedneſs to be done, they uſed to proceed 


in this manner: After pitching upon their man, 
they ſhut him up in a large chamber lighted with 


a ſingle candle, no bigger than a farthing candle, 


and hung with black cloth, on which were painted 


hell flames, and devils, and all manner of terrible 
ſhapes. This was called the chamber of meditatious? 
and here the perſon was kept meditating and faſt- 
ing for twenty-four hours; he was then worked 
up to the pitch at which his employers wanted 


him, by an intoxicating draught; and, ſhocking as 


it is to tell, it-is nevertheleſs true, that the errand 
on which he was ſometimes ſent after his prepara- 


tion, was Murder. 1 


* Phyſiologiſts may ſuſpect this to depend on the dila- 
tation of the pupil, not on the accumulated excitability of 


the retina. But the light continues more vivid after the-iris 


has contracted. In making this experiment, it is neceſſary. 


* 
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If ever you have met with the Narrative of the 
Mutiuy on board of the Bounty, you muſt have 


obſerved over and over again what a prodigious 


effect ſpirituous liquors have upon men Who? 
cold and hungry. Captain Bligh was ſent to 
carry a tree, called the Bread Fruit Tree, [becauſe 


it bears a fruit about as big as a child's head, which 


when it is. baked, ſomewhat reſembles white bread] 
from the South Seas to the Weſt Indies. When 


| the ſhip was off Otaheite, part of the crew muti- 


for they had only fix quarts 0 
tles of wine for nineteen men, who were driven 


nied, and put the captain and almoſt all the. 


officers oi board the ſhip's.-boat with a very ſhort 
allowance of proviſions, and x tam of liquors ;: 
rum and fix bot- 


by ſtorms about the South Sea, wet and cold all 


"the time, for near a month. Each man was 


allowed only a tea-ſpoonful of rum a day.. But 
this tea-ſpoonful refreſhed theſe poor men, be- 
numbed as they were with cold and faint with 
hunger, as much as twenty times the quantity would; 
thoſe who are warm and well- fed. Had it not 


been for the ſpirit having ſuch power to act upon 
men in their condition, they never could have 


\ 


outhved the hardſhips they experienced. 
Now nearly the fame effect as ſhutting and 


. ſhading the eyes has upon the fight, or long faſt- 


ing upon the ſtomach, nearly the ſame has cold air 


or cold water upon any part it touches: that is to 


ſay, the part being firſt more or leſs. deadened by 
the cold is afterwards more ſenſible to heat, 
Try an eaſy experiment and you will be convinced. 
Keep one of your hands in cold water for two mi- 


nates ; then put both hands into warm water; and 


the hand which has been in the cold water firſt will 
feel much the warmer of the two. Or elle, han- 
dle ſome ſnow with one hand, while you keep the 
other in your boſom, that it may be no colder than 
the reſt of your body; now bring both within an 


equal diſtance of the fire, and you will feel how 


muck 
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much more the heat affects the cold than the 
warm hand. This would be a dangerous experi- 
ment, were the hand kept too long in the ſnow, 
or if the fire be too ſtrong. For in ſome countries 
where the cold is much greater than it ever is in 
England, it is common for people to have their 
toes, and fingers, and ears, ſo troit-bitten as to loſe 
all their 5 5 and ſhould that perſon warm 
them at a fire, or put them into warm water, a 
violent inflammation is ſure to come on, and the 
part mortifies. So they are obliged to ſet cau- 
tiouſly about bringing the part back to its natural 
feeling; and how do you think they manage? 
they rub it hard with ſnow, by which means they 
recover it in the -gentleſt and moſt gradual manner 

poſſible. 9 Pp 

Nov it is agreed on all hands that a common 


cold, attended with a running at the noſe and a 


cough, ſuch as young and healthy people are par- 


_ ticularly, ſubje& to, is an inflammation. It is an 


inflammation of the ſmooth, moiſt ſkin, which 
lines the noſtrils and goes down the wind-pipe 
into the lungs. When. a perſon travels in cold 
weather, the air, every time he draws his breath, 
bruſhes his noſtrils, wind- pipe and lungs; and. 
juſt as is the caſe with. the outward ſkin, it 
makes theſe parts more liable to be inflamed by 
heat. If you attend to what happens to you in 
coming out of the cold air into a warm room, you 
will firſt of all perceive a glow within your noſ- 


trils and breaſt, as well as all over the ſurface of 
your body. Soon afterwards, more eſpecially if 


you drink warm or ſpirituous liquors, a diſ- 
agreeable dryneſs, or huſkineſs will be felt in 
the noſtrils and breaſt; by and by, a ſhort, dry, 
tickling cough will come on; you will perhaps ſhi- 
ver a littie; this will make you draw nearer the 
fire and drink ſome more rum and water: but it 
will be all to no purpoſe. The more you try to 
heat yourſelf, the more chilly and een 
6 | 5 
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will you become. For you are now in for a ſevere 
cold, which will be accompanied with a ſmart 
fever. I with you with all my heart well rid of it, 
and ſafe from the complaints which ſevere colds 
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| j are apt to leave behind them. Had you avoided 
"8 ; the fire'- ſide and the heating liquors, and 
1 walked about in the cool, gone quickly to bed, 


[ 'or*taken any means whatever to warm yourſelt 
js | . all had been well; and you been per- 
5 fectly able to go about your buſineſs the next 
day — After riding in the rain, till T have been 
thoroughly ſoaked, I have had a glow as if my 
By! ſkin had been on fire, merely from putting on dry 
1 clothes, and from the exerciſe attending the change 
of dreſs. At the ſame time J have felt within my 
noſtrils the dryneſs and heat that is perceived at the 
beginning of a cold, which however I have always 
. e ſcaped by keeping cool and quiet for a time. I 
We have known this exactly to be the caſe with others; 
"al | and I have made the obſervation ſo often that I am 
1 certain it is right. | | 
Wl | Elderly or weakly people may ſay, that upon 
152 bv going out of a warm room into a cold arr they 


h — — 


1 begin to cough immediately. I have ſeen it often. 
. But this cough is of quite an oppoſite nature to a 
* | common cold and the cough that accompanies it. 
_ You may underſtand this the better from another 
well-known fact. Let a ſtrong healthy perſon 
„ | plunge over-head in cold water; on coming out, he 
. will feel an agreeable glow, which is in truth a 
| flight inflammation. Now let a weakly perſon 
j | do the ſame; and he will feel no glow whatever; 
HEM but be chilly and have a dull head-ach all day 
| afterwards “. Hence it appears that the f 
| | an 


* Tf weakly perſons, as pale, chlorotic girls, are ever to be 
" plunged in cold water, a doſe of bark with aromaticks ſhould 
de given them firit, ih order to produce. the glow, This prac- 
tice would probably be uſeful where children, difpoſed to be 
rickety, are dipped in cold water. This hint is for the prac-- 


* 


titioners of medicine. 5 


. 
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and ſtout are diſpoſed to ſtrong inflammations, but 
the old and feeble to diſorders of an oppoſite kind. 


. But it does not always happen that a cold, or a 
pleuriſy (which may be conſidered as a cold of the 
moſt violent kind) is brought on by having the 
body firſt cooled or wet, and then heated by a 
fire or ſtrong liquors. An inflammatory ſore- 
throat, an inflammation of the bowels, the croup 
in children, or the rheumatiſm, may be the conſe- 
quence, according as this or that part may happen 


at the time to be diſpoſed to inflammation. 


J have known a labouring man in a hard froſt 
come home periſhing with cold. He has imme- 
diately flown to the fire, kept cloſe by it till he went 


to bed, and in the mean time drank a quantity'of 


-hot ale. By morning he has had a rheumatick fever, 
which, being ill treated, has left him a cripple for 
life. And if being too ſuddenly heated can in- 
flame a frozen limb till it mortifies, why may not 
heat, incautiouſſy applied, produce that leſs vio- 


- lent inflammation, which takes place in rheumatick 


* 


fever? 


- 


That pains of the limbs accompanied with fever, 
are actually produced when a ere oes out of 
certaine 


cold into heat, is a matter a 


by very 


Careful experiment. One RICHARD EpwarDs, 
of Liverpool, an healthy man, twenty-eight years 


of age, with black hair and a ruddy complexion, 


went into ſome freft water, which was about the 
temperature of mild weather in winter, viz. at 40. 
by the thermometer. He continued in this water 


thirty-four minutes, and then went into a warm 
bath at go degrees, that is, rather below blood 
heat, Here for the firſt moments he felt warm, but 
his hands and feet were pained; and in two mi- 
nutes, being ſtill in the warm water, he fell into 


a very violent ſhiyer. The water was now heated 


6 degrees, that is, it was made as warm as blood, 


but Edwards ſtill felt cold; he remained in the 


warm water about half an hour, and the heat was. 


8 4 | | 7 increaſed 
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mereaſed 10 degrees above bfood-heat. He be- 
came very ſick and languid, a cold ſweat covered 
his face, and his pulſe grew very quick and feeble. 
He was, in confequence, removed into bed, but 
paſſed a fteveriſh night, and, next day, had wan- 
dering pains over his body, with great weakneſs, 
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1 5 reſenibling the beginning ſtage of a fever. 
1 4 Now it can make no difference whether a per- 
„ fon paſs out of cold air or cold water into warm 


air or warm water; and I have ſeen perſons, who 
had long been riding in the cold or wet, experience 
feveriſh ſhiverings after coming into a warm room, 
fitting near the fire, and drinking wine or ſtrong 


er ” _ n 


11 liquors. Theſe ſhiverings were the forerunners of 
: a very ſevere cold or rheumatiſm. «het 6-9 
11 It is not only warmth, ſuddenly applied, that 
Mo: will throw any part of the body after it has been 
[18 ſtarved or benumbed, into violent action and 
1 bring on inflammation. Strong liquors will do- 
l the ſame, and ſo will a vigorous habit of body; juſt 
| : as in the caſe already mentioned; a ſtout healthy 
i680 perſon will feel a glow in coming out of the cold 
THEN bath, which a feeble. perſon will not, in any de- 
mt! : gree, feel. But this is a nice - queſtion, and per- 
1 ns of the faculty would be very apt to differ 
[REY : * 8 2 2 4 : 
18. | in their opinions upon it. The rule, however, 


is plain and indiſputable ; when te whole: body or 
i any part is chilled, bring it to its natural feeling 
lt i! and warmth ty degrees. Heating it too ſuddenly 
11 will bring on @ cold (which diforder ought to be 
called a catarrh) or an inflammation of the chilled 
part, or ſome inflammatory diſeaſe. Chilblains, as 
1 every old woman knows, are occaſioned by un- 
warily heating a cold hand or foot. Any breaking 
out, ſubject to itch, will iteh much more violently, 
if the part where it is be firſt chilled and then 
heated. The reaſon appears very plain from what 
has been already ſaid. 's 
5. When a cold, attended with a cough, is ſaſ- 
tening upon a perſon, what is proper to be 2 


diſa greeable feelings. 


n 


This ought generally to be known, as the poor 
cannot afford, and others at firſt ſeldom will take 


the pains, to ſeck advice. It is not right, then, in 
the beginning of a cold, to make the room where 


you ſit warmer than uſual, to increaſe the quantity 
of bed- clothes, to wrap yourſelf in flannel, or to 
drink large draughts of piping hot barley-water, 
boiled up with raiſins, figs, liquorice- root, and the 
like. This is the right way to make the diſorder 
worſe, as confining inoculated perſons in warm 
rooms tended to make the ſmall-pox more violent. 
Perhaps there would be hardly ſuch a thing as a 
bad cold, if people, when they find it coming on, 
were to keep cool, to avoid wine and ſtrong 
drink, and to confine themſelves for a ſhort time 
to a ſimple diet, as potatoes or other vegetables 
with toaſt and water. I have known inſtances of 
heat in the noſtrils, difficulty of breathing, with 
a ſhort, tickling cough, and other ſymptoms threat- 
ening a violent cold, go off entirely in conſequence. 
of this plan being purſued. I have found the 


Pulſe beat from 12 to 20 ſtrokes in a minute leſs, 
after a perſon at the onſet of a cold had continued 


quiet three-quarters of an hour in a cool room. 


In October laſt (1792). I knew a gentleman, who 


was violently attacked by the influenza, a diforder- 
much reſembling a common inflammatory cold. 


He determined to try whether heat or cold beſt 


agreed with his complaint. So, after going to. bed, 
he would keep the bed-clothes vpon him for half an 


hour, and then for half an hour throw off all but 
the ſheet, When the bed - clothes were upon him, 


he was feveriſh ; when they were off, he became 


cool, comfortable, and ſleepy. He tried the effect 


of heat and cold repeatedly; but at laſt, while he 
was covered only with the ſheet, he was overtaken 


by fleep, and in the morning awaked well, a little 


weakneſs excepted. He had no more fever or 


Wie 
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0 i While it was yet a matter of diſpute whether 
1 perſons in the ſmall-pox ſhould be kept hot or cool, 

e the following, among many other inſtances of a 
1 - 'hke nature, happened. A child, highly feveriſh 
1 and delirious, was taken out of bed and held at an 
: 


— * 


open North window in November, when the 
weather was very cold for the time of the year, 
and the ground covered over with ſnow. The 
child had been before carried about the room, 
which ſeemed to relieve its diſtreſs ſomewhat, 
but not entirely. It was kept at the window for 
an hour, within which time the rambling of the 
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1 head or delirium went off, and the ſkin became 
ar cool. It was then put to bed, and covered onl 
1 with the ſheet; in conſequence, it had the diſeate 
l | in a very mild manner, and inſtead of _ 
0 blinded while it had the diforder, and pitted an 
4 | ſeamed all its life after, it had only twenty or thirty 
1 | puſtules or pocks. . | 

I! 1 0 6. [Alt is unneceſſary to ſay any pos. in praiſe 
1-08 of cleanlineſs, and freſh air. Both are allowed on 
{os all hands to be equally wholeſome and pleaſant. 
i To ſhew how indifpenfible freſh air 1s to children, 
WH: - - I ſhall lay before you one example which ſets the 
1 fact in the very cleareſt light. In the Lying in 
14 Hoſpital at Dublin, two thouſand nine hundred 


„ and forty- four infants out of ſeven thouſand ſix 
1 hundred and fifty, died in the year 1782, within 
wilt the firſt fortnight after their birth, that is, nearly 
| every ſixth child. They almoſt all died in con- 
vulſions, of what the nurſes celled nine-day fits, 
becauſe they came on within nine days after their 

birth. Theſe children, many of them, foamed at 

* the mouth, their thumbs were drawn into the 
palms of their hands; the jaws were locked, the 

j 1 face was ſwelled and looked blue, as though they 
„ were choaked. This laſt circumſtance led the 
[i phyſicians to conclude, that the rooms in the hof. 
E were too cloſe; and hence that the infants 


not a ſufficient quantity of good air to breathe. 
| This 


worſe than they would naturally be. 
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This made them fall upon contrivances to change 


the air in the rooms, where the children were, 
frequently. Air pipes, 6 inches wide, were placed 
in the ceiling of each room. Three holes, an inch 


wide, were bored through each window frame; 
and a number of holes were made in the doors. 


Thus the rooms were kept ſweet and freſh; and 


the conſequence has been that not one child dies 


now, where three uſed to die. It appears from the 
regiſter that in the hoſpital l 
In 1758 out of 462, there died 54; 
I 1790 - > « Os» +4 "0+; 
In 1 8 
In !!!!! - 2 a6 
In 1798. » 
In 2% % + « 8 
But after the alteration of the rooms, as to airineſs, 
the following were the numbers in three years: 
In 1786 out of 1372, there died 31 in the hoſpital ; 


Ill +» 
In 7789 ! 8 5X 


£5 . 
So that above twice as many died out of 560 


before the alteration as out of 1496 afterwards. 


All creatures, that are deprived of air fit to 


breathe, die in convulſions. Bad air is not, L 
know, the only cauſe why children are ſo often 
affected by convulſions; but it is probably a fre- 


quent cauſe. Fewer children, as far as I can 
find, die convulſed at preſent than formerly. 
This is becauſe the rich learn either from books 
or converſation with phyſicians, ſurgeons, or apo- 
thecaries, how neceſſary freſh air is to life and 
health. Hence they TOP their houſes well aired; 
| are not made to com- 
prehend this matter properly; ſo they themſelves 
and thoſe about them, from neglecting to open 
| Foul, tainted air, 
great part of their time, by which means ſome 


but the poor and ſervants 


their windows, are drawing in a 


diſorders are brought on, and others rendered 
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Ihe rule khat ought” to be followed in 


clothing is very fimple. Keep children cool, but do 
not fßarde them. Too great heat is of itſelf bad 


for children, but when they have been ſtarved 


beforehand, it is death, as T have already abun- 


dantly explained. By directing children to be 
kept cool, I mean that they ſhould be clothed ſo 
as not to complain of being cold. Warmth be- 
yond this makes them feeble and tender. The 
main difficulty in a poor family will be to find 
clothing and bedding enough to keep out the cold 
by day and by might. 925 | 
8.— Weakly people, whether juſt grown up or 
advanced in life, are commonly adviſed to wear 
Aannel. The advice is right and proper. Flannel 
hinders the natural warmth of the body from 
flying off too quickly; or, in other words, it pre- 
vents the body from being too ſuddenly chilled. 
It alſo drinks vp the dikes of the ſkin, and 
prevents chills in this way too. 

But the misfortune 1s, that the wearers of flan- 
mel often wear it, even in ſummer, next the ſkin, 
inſt-ad of over the ſhirt. By this they weaken 
themſelves ſtill more, and often keep themſelves 
in a conſtant fever. They alſo become ſo tender, 
that the leaſt breath of air brings on a diſagreeable 
chill. I have known ſeveral perſons made ill, by 


wearing flannel next the ſkin in warm weather, 


and cured. by ſhifting it above the ſhirt.— When 
thoſe who wear flannel next the ſkin, are too laz 


to take it off at night, as is frequently the caſe; it 


weakens them in a ſtill greater degree. — Though 
it is plain enough why flannel next the ſkin wears 
away the ſtrength, I am not ſure that every reader 


will underſtand me. But the fact is, that woollen 


frets the ſkin, and thus exhauſts or drains the 
animal power. You may ſay, perhaps, that for a 


few days, indeed, flannel feels uncomfortable, 


but the ſkin is ſoon reconciled to it; how then 


Can it fret the ſkin afterwards ?-You are to 


9 under- 


© portuuities of judging of the effect of cold and 
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underſtand, that a part may be ſretted or irritated. 

and the Whole frame thrown thereby into diſorder, - 
Without our feeling any thing painful or diſagree- 
able at the part. A thouſand inſtances of this max 
be ſeen every day: but one will ſerve for all. 


The heart ina fever ſhall be ſo fretted as to beat 


twice as often as uſual; and yet no pain is felt at 


the heart. The kidneys work ſometimes ten 


times as hard as at others, yet nothing is felt in 


our Joins; only ſo much the more urine is paſſed, 
In like manner the ſkin is fretted and pricked by 


the points or piles of the woollen, and made te 


throw out more moiſture than the body can ſpare, 
at the ſame time that the very working of the 
veſſels to throw it out, imperceptibly wears away 


the ſtrength. x 


I ſhould: conclude, for the preſent, with -this 


caution, againſt wearing flannel. next the ſkin 


in ſummer, if I did not. ſtill ſuſpect that you 
would be ſtartled at the dea of colds or caterrhs 


being occaſioned by heat after a perſon has been 
ſtarved. I ſhall therefore give you the opinion of 


a much older phyſician than myſelf. This is Dr. 
WITHERING of Birmingham, who, in a letter I have 


received from him fiace Meſirs. Bulgin and Roſſer 


began to print theſe directions, and which the Dr. 
allows me to publiſh, writes as follows: A ſud» 
den change from cold external air to that in an 
heated room, is certainly a much more frequent 
* cauſe of inflammatory affections of the lung 

% &c. than has hitherto been generally ſuppoſed: 
it is, I believe, the moſt general cauſe of taking 
cd.“ So far the Doctor agrees with me: he 


ers rom me a little as to the conſequences of 


ing from an hot inte a cold room, as you may 
ave wn opportunity of ſeeing, when IJ print 


the whole of his letter, which T ſhall do ſoon. 


1 can quote beſi les, the authority of another 
phyſician of great eminence, who had better 


wet 


M . N ö | „ 24 bY . 
in 8 70 a ak 3 men. This! is Sir 3 pride; 


N who attended the army as phyſician during one 
M of our German wars. He, was of opinion, that 


1 krheuwatiſms and cartarrhs (colt) are not oduced 
jp „ by cold or moiſture, becauſe he often faw num- 
Hers of men, nay, whole regiments, ſoaked to the 
ſkin, without rheumatiſm or catarrh being in a 
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i _ - fingle inſtance produced, Thus Sir John found 
sa abundant reaſon for believing that theſe diſorders 
Ill; | | are not produced by cold alone, as is commonly 
Trans: ſuppoſed. But he went no further. He did not 
mt | | ke that the miſchief ariſes. from heat, Mi other 
I 1 1 a my FEY e : 


© Wark my pre” Readers you Sal 15 ave 1 nies. 
that there are three things which almoſt *every per ſon 
Hives himfelf” credit for underſtanding, whether nt} aj wh 
daten any. pains. to make hinſelf maſter of them or noi. 
Theſe are, r. The art of mending u dull fire . g. Poli. 
licſto, and 3. Phypict Since, therefore, you will needs han 
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| li your notions, right or wrong, concerning health and di/- 
19095 eaſe, T'confidered it nt a commendable” action to offer 
N you fuck as belieus id be jufter than theſe you com. 


WINES. CS entertain. I ſave 9 = had occaſion to remart, 
80 mat thoſe very motions cba, medical people hate hon 
Ice caſt off as being erroneous,” are at” this, ummnen, 
| current among 'others=<t0.. the" no ſmall "detriment ff 
WO + ahemfelves anditheir friends, as well: as ta the vexatic;: 
ea tinaramee of 9 U are called: in to cure en 
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